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Beginning with this number, THE AMERICAN will be published semi- 
weekly, appearing cach Wednesday and Saturday, in an issue of eight pages. 


The change will add to the value of the Notes on Current Events, an 
important department in which THE AMERICAN has earned anenviable rep- 
utation. In addition, each tssue will contain carefully prepared articles 
furnishing the best thoughts of the ablest writers in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, Art and Politics. 


The contents of ‘THE AMERICAN will, as heretofore, consist of new and 
original articles, written expressly for its columns, and not reprinted from 
a daily paper. 

At the same time, the subscription price will be reduced to THREE 
DOLLARS PER ANNUM. Subscriptions already paid at the old rate will be 
proportionately extended. 


OR the first time in our national history, the anniversary of Inde- 
I pendence day has come and gone under the cloud of a great public 
calamity. On Saturday morning, at half past nine o’clock, President 
GARFIELD was shotin the Washington depot of the Baltimore Railroad. 
The first shot passed between two of his ribs at the back, and seems to 
have gone through the right lobe of the liver; but whether it injured 
the spinal marrow or the kidneys is still uncertain. Thesecond inflicted 
an insignificant, though painful, wound on the arm. As soon as the 
wounds had been treated as well as the suddenness of the event permitted, 
the President was removed to the White House, where at this writing he 
still lies between life and death. On Sunday the symptoms were more 
favorable than on the previous day, until night came and the crisis of in- 
flammation approached. Men have been known to survive injuries as 
severe as any the President sustained ; but the chances are ten to one 
against him, in spite of the excellence of his constitution and his per- 
sonal habits. From the moment of his injury, Mr. GARFIELD behaved 
with a resolute and cheerful courage, and showed a thoughtfulness for 
his wife and for others, which deepened, if anything could, the popular 
sympathy. He had been starting for Long Branch to spend Sunday 
and the Fourth with Mrs. GARFIELD, and, mindful of her weak health, 
he dictated a dispatch to her, in which the fact of his injury and 
indefiniteness of its extent were broken to her with great gentle- 
ness. In every act which has transpired since the first shock of the 
shooting, he has behaved with the gentle dignity of a man for whom 
death has no terrors, and with the unshaken courage the best of the 
Anglo-Saxon race show soconstantly in the hospital and on the sick- 
bed. 


THE news of the sad event was followed by a universal outburst of 
popular grief and indignation. Lines of party and faction were forgotten. 
North and South poured in their utterances of condolence. The solid 
popularity which Mr. GARFIELD has enjoyed ever since his administration 
began, now culminated in an expression of popular regard and affection, 
which the best beloved of hereditary sovereigns might have envied. A 
man who valued chiefly the approval and sympathy of his fellow-men, might 
have been willing to die any death that could have been thus surrounded 
by universal sorrow and regret. Of course, foreign nations vie with our 
own people in the expression of their regard for a statesman so singu- 
larly pure and worthy, and threatened by so sad a fate at the very open- 
ing of his career as our chief magistrate. The Sunday which followed 
the evil deed was one of sorrowful interest. Men of every creed that 
recognizes prayer, joined in beseeching that his life might be spared ; 
and the pulpits of the country dwelt on the lessons of the hour, so far as 
these could be mastered in the brief interval of excitement which had 
elapsed. 





THE assassin is CHARLES J. GUITEAU, a native of Massachusetts, but 
of French extraction. The details of his life which have been made 
public, show that he is a man of unsound mind, and of still more un- 
sound character. For a time he belonged to the unsavory Oneida Com- 
munity, and was expelled, according to their account, because he would 
not submit even to the somewhat loose restrictions which they imposed 











upon his moral conduct. His own version of his withdrawal was that 
he revolted against the immoral principles of the Community, and on 
the strength of this story he managed to work his way for a time into 
the confidence of some good people in Chicago, where he was admitted 
to the bar. His career, both then and subsequently, displays a mixture 
of fanaticism and hypocrisy which only an unsound brain could harbor, 
along with an abundance of the low cunning which characterizes cer- 
tain forms of insanity. His relatives—he has a father and brother liv- 
ing—recognized his insanity,-even predicted that he would come to no 
good end, and they are to blame, surely, that they took no steps to 
place him under restraint for the protection of his fellow men. For ma- 
ny years past he has been a rolling stone. He has been an itinerant 
lecturer on temperance and on religious subjects, a lawyer, a political 
worker, and many other things, but in all a vagabond and an adventu- 
rer. At last he turned up in Washington, hanging around the White 
House and the Department of State, to urge his claims fora diplomatic 
appointment. It was just a few days before his deed that he got his 
final and emphatic refusal from the President. He had been professing 
great sympathy with the administration in its conflict with Mr. CONKLING ; 
but seems to have leaped, by some wild logic, to the conclusion that he, 
the rejected candidate for a consulate, was in some way the partner of 
the wrongs borne by the Stalwarts. | He became to himself the repre- 
sentative and the avenger of those wrongs, and, to make the character 
complete, imagined himself to have been the confidant of Gen. GRANT 
and the other Stalwarts during the campaign of last summer. For the 
party’s sake, Mr. GARFIELD must be put out of the way ; and he set about 
it with all the cunning which is characteristic of insane people. He 
bought a heavy revolver and hired a carriage after ascertaining 
the hour when the President would be at the station; and when the 
shots had been fired, he gave to those who were conducting him to 
prison, a letter which had been prepared to explain the motives of his 
deed. We think there can be no question that the man is mad, but 
that there is room to doubt whether his madness should entitle him, 

and such as he, to immunity from the legal consequences of their acts. 

It is well known that madmen of some sorts count on this immunity, 

and are the more audacious in consequence. Every one will remember 
the fellow who came to cut off Horne Tooker’s head, but dropped his 

butcher’s knife and ran, when Tooke told him that that exemption had 

been repealed. It is of course difficult for the law to distinguish be- 

tween such a case as that and Mary Lamp’s killing her mother. It isthe 

difficulty of distinguishing which is the best reason for having the law 

stand as it does. 


At first there was some disposition to inquire who were his accom- 
plices. It was insinuated, in some quarters, that he had those who sym- 
pathised in his purpose to make Mr. ARTHUR President, and that these 
had given him assistance. A second theory was that he represented the 
social Democrats or Nihilists of Chicago or New York, and that his act 
grew from the same root as did the assassination of ALEXANDER II., and 
the attempt to. murder the other reigning sovereigns of Europe. But as 
the first heat of the excitement subsided, both these opinions were dis- 
carded, and the conviction grew that the act was GUITEAU’S own, no 
one else being responsible for it in any direct way. It seems to be well 
made out that he had no affiliation with the Socialists. It was with 
quite a different class of persons that he associated in Chicago; and 
indeed his religious fanaticism, however shallow, would have sufficed to 
prevent his becoming a member of such secret fraternities. Nor would 
they be likely to admit persons who bear on the very surface of their 
acts and character the evidences of insanity. Besides, their assassina- 
tions are not done with any secresy as to their motive, and, as to the af- 
filiation of the agents they employ, the Nihilistswould defeat their own 
ends by concealing the fact that Nihilist bombs made away with the 
Czar. Had either they or the Socialists prompted GuirEau to murder 
Mr. GARFIELD, they would have proclaimed it the next day to the whole 
world. 

We can trace the attempted murder merely to his long developed mad- 
ness and his sudden absorption of factional rancors under the provocation 
of apersonal disappointment. It is true that Col. Cook, the eminent 
criminal lawyer of the District, thinks he can show that the man had 
accomplices. If he thinks so it is just as well that he should make his 
search for them, but there are very few who will expect him to find 
anything. 
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Or the chief lesson suggested by this horrible deed, we have spoken 
elsewhere. There have been some others pointed out which deserve a 
word of notice. Many of the newspapers, including several in Europe, 
suggest that the moral of this situation is the need of a better system of 
appointment to office. 


We should be sorry to say anything which | 


would quench any just indignation against the iniquities of the spoils | 


system ; but we put truth before edification, here as everywhere. We 
do not see how any reform of the Civil Service can prevent madmen 
from doing mad things, nor can we imagine any system of government 
which would relieve malevolent madmen of the disappointments which 
might prompt to murder. Besides, we do not understand anyone to 
propose that competitive examinations shall be extended to that diplo- 
matic service which GuirEav desired to enter. 

Another moral which has been drawn is the necessity of guarding 
more carefully the life of the Chief Magistrate. We are told, indeed, 
that the example of Russia shows that the most careful safeguards will 
accomplish little, when met by the cunning and the devotion of such a 
class as the Nihilists. But our Presidents are in no danger from this 
sort of conspirators, and it is not impossible that a very ordinary 
amount of protection might have saved Mr. Lincoin’s life, and have 
sent Mr. GARFIELD to meet his wife at Long Branch. Theattendance 
of a couple of equerries would indicate no un-Republican distrust of the 
people, while it might come between our chief ruler and the class of 
reckless and desperate men to which WILKEs BootH and GuirEau be- 
longed. Such men would hardly have been able to get near enough to 
President WASHINGTON or the elder Apams for any base purpose. In 
those days the Presidents moved about with nearly as much state as do 
the sovereigns of Europe. It was the Southern Presidents, beginning 
with JEFFERSON, who set the example of undignified carelessness about 
such matters. 

The words of the assassin, ‘‘ This will make ARTHUR President,’’ 
expressed a thought which was in everyone’s mind on hearing of Mr. 
GaRFIELD’s danger. To most people it was an extremely unpleasant 
thought, and one which added to the bitterness of their sorrow. We 
have had three Presidents who became such by the death of Presidents. 
Mr. TyLER, Mr. FILLMORE and Mr. JOHNSON were all of them conspi- 
cuous failures as Presidents. Each of them has left unpleasant recollec- 
tions of his term of office, and the feeling is very general that Mr. 
ARTHUR would be the worst of the bad series. There is nothing in his 
whole career which promises well. If that be the foreshadowing of 
what he would do as President, then he would reverse all the good that 
Mr. GaRFIELD has done. He would give us the Third Term under 
another name. He would patronize openly the MAHONE repudiators. 
He would give over the control of patronage to the Senatorial Machine. 
The only point of comfort would be the certainty that the Republican 
party would be rent asunder hopelessly before his Administration was 
half finished, and that no other Republican would ever occupy the 
Presidential chair. The one thing the Stalwarts cannot endure is such 
a success as this. ,Mr. GaRFIELD’s Administration gave them their last 
chance,—the chance to accommodate themselves to the new tendencies 
and the new demands of our politics. They threw away their best 
opportunity when they quarrelled with him. But they would find, 
after a very brief trial, that an Administration conducted on the princi- 
ples on which Mr. ARTHUR has been acting is one which the people of 
this country can endure but will never repeat. 





THE chief event of the last week in the struggle at Albany was the 
withdrawal of Mr. PLatr from the candidacy for the Senatorship. It is 
said that this was due, not to the hopelessness of his candidacy, but to 
the fact that a gross scandal has been associated with his name, and began 
to appear in the baser class of newspapers. If true, the story reflects 
hardly more discredit upon Mr. PLarr than upon the volunteer detec- 
tives who exposed him, and shows a want of dignity and decency which 
we should have thought impossible even in Albany. We do not re- 
gard Harrisburg as a very lofty school of morals, but we can recollect 
no such chapter in its history as this. Whatever the sins of the CAMERONS, 
they have at least set an example of public decency, which has had its 
effect in the rank and file of their followers. 

The voting goes on in much the old lines, Mr. Lapua, a Stalwart 
of merely local reputation, gaining by Mr. PLart’s withdrawal. Whether, 
and how far, the sad event at Washington will affect the course of affairs 
at Albany remains to be seen. 





WE are already reaping the crop of mischief from over-work which 
is harvested at this time of year in our schools. The root of the 
evil harvest is in the spirit of emulation which we foster throughout our 
educationalsystem. On any Christian principle of judgment, emulation is 
a thoroughly evil motive. The desire to outshine and to get beyond 
others is a part of the baser self in us, which a Christian system of 
training would repress rather than cherish. But then it is the easiest 
way to get work out of young people; and so, by class-rank, marks, 
prizes, medals and the like, we stir it up into the fiercest activity, securing 
thus intellectual culture at the expense of the moral character. If the 
students are not made for life thoroughly selfish and self-seeking men or 





women, then no thanks are due to the system under which they were 
brought up. It may be objected that the appeal to other and higher 
motives will reach only the best and brightest students. Unfortunately, 
it is just this class who are reached and ruined by the present system. It 
is they who suffer under that general injury to their physical strength, 
of which extreme instances are reported in cases of sudden death, mad- 
nessand even suicide. Theamount of work imposed upon mere children by 
this system is surprising. One little girl in a Philadelphia Grammar 
School (Fourth Division) tells us that she has been working hard to get 
promotion this time, as in that case her father will give her a holiday. 
She had been passing fourteen examinations during the previous fort- 
night, many of them in dry and even difficult subjects. | On question- 
ing her further, we found that she had enjoyed no preparation for this 
work beyond the most mechanical kind of teaching. Her ‘lessons’ 
had consisted in portions of a text-book, to be learnt at home, and 
recited from memory to the teacher, as she held the book. One of 
these books was a text-book of history, containing little more than a 
list of chronological dates to be committed to memory. And after half 
a year’s loading of the memory with fourteen subjects, comes this gen- 
eral disburdening, under penalties for failure, in the examinations. 





A FEw pronounced Liberals have been urging the English Government 
to follow up its just abandonment of Afghanistan and the Transvaal, 
by handing Cyprus back to the Forte, and then giving notice that 
the secret Anglo-Turkish convention is at an end. There are two 
motives which prompt this demand. The first is that France meets 
every British censure of her proceedings in Tunis by a reference to the 
acquisition of Cyprus, and to this argumentum ad hominem the English 
find it exceedingly hard to reply. At the time the island was added to 
the British Empire, the impression was created that its cession was a 
voluntary gift in acknowledgment of the great services received or 
expected from British diplomacy. A closer knowledge of the circum- 
stances dispels this illusion. Turkey gave up Cyprus because she knew 
it else would be taken from her by force of arms. England got it just 
as France has got Tunis, by putting a pistol at the head of its owner, 
and giving him his choice between violence and submission. It is 
true that the Anglo-Turkish convention, which accompanied the trans- 
action, had the air of being the offer of an equivalent for the island. 
But it was a nominal equivalent only, such as is sometimes used in 
legal transactions in order to impart to a gift the binding force of a 
conveyance for consideration. Inthe other two instances Mr. GLap- 
STONE has abandoned territory unjustly seized by the BEACONSFIELD 
government. What is there in the case of Cyprus to justify him in 
treating it as exceptional ? SiR CHARLES DiLkE, speaking for the govern- 
ment, admits that English example in the case of Cyprus has been 
mischievous, and yet denies that her conduct has any analogy with 
that of France in seizing Turis. 
ano her act, if it have nothing analagous with that other. SiR CHARLES 
denies with one set of words what he admits in another. 

The second good reason for wanting to get rid of Cyprus is the tear 
that the Anglo-Turkish convention may come to mean something, and 
that something a war with Russia. The conventicn clothes England 
with two functions. The first is the reform of the Turkish adminis- 
tration in the Anatolian provinces of the Sultan’s Empire ; the second 
is the guarantee of those provinces to the Sultan. In the first capacity, 
England has effected nothing. The condition of Armenia is at this 
moment so pitiful as to excite the sympathy and indignation of the 
civilized world. Between Turkish tax-gatherers and Kurdish free- 
booters, these the most loyal and obedient of the Porte’s Christian 
subjects have been driven to arm and associate for the defence of their 
wretched possessions, and the chastity of their daughters and wives. 
One of these days there will be an unavoidable uprising, a series of 
massacres like those of Bulgaria, and an armed intervention from the 
Russian side. The convention binds England to resist this interven- 
tion, and to employ her power to keep this Christian people under the 
anarchy and robbery of Kurd and Pasha. Is Mr. GLADSTONE ready 
for that? Ifhe is not, the retrocession of Cyprus must be the first 
step in the assertion of his purpose that England shall be responsible 
for no such deviltry as is practised in Armenia. 





THE condition of Italy is so unhappy that grave social dangers are 
to be feared. The people are suffering from a grinding weight of 
poverty, and there may be soon a revolution, with the old war- 
cry: ‘‘Give us bread!’’ Partly because of the neglect of education 
and of all popular interests under the old despotism, partly because of 
the want of sound statesmanship and a steady National policy under 
the new regime, the country is in a condition of wretchedness paralleled 
only by Ireland or the Scottish Highlands. The badness of the food 
accessible to the common people has produced a dreadful epidemic 
which affects both mind and body. The great emigration of the 
Italians to America is but a fragment of the exodus of the common 
people from Italy. To France, to Tunis, to Switzerland, to Germany, 
to any land where there is a pittance to be earned by hard work, this 


An act cannot be the example of ’ 
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people throng by hundreds of thousands, to refute the common slander 
that they are willingly idle and worthless as laborers. And this is the 
country which the Cobden Club a few years ago held up to the admira- 
tion of the world, as an example of the blessings of Free Trade ! 





THE trial of MipHAT Pasua and his accomplices, seems to establish 
the view that Sultan App-uL Aziz died not by his own hands, but at 
the hands of a gang of assassins. MIDHAT denies this, but the rest of 
the accused admit their own guilt and his, and all but two have been 
sentenced to death. The evidence upon which the hypothesis of sui- 
cide rested, was mainly the testimony given by the physicians of the 
English embassy, who examined the body the morning after the Sultan’s 
death. But his taking off was so opportune to British diplomacy that 
a suspicion justly rests upon this evidence, and this is made the stronger 
by the confession of the criminals. 





THE LESSON OF THE HOUR. 

OTHING is more noticeable in the popular feeling toward the great 
public calamity which came upon us last Saturday, than the sense of 
personal and social responsibility for an act which a superficial judgment 
might have pronounced to lie outside the bounds of our responsibility. 
The first and most natural form of the feeling is that of shame that 
such a deed should have occurred among us twice in one generation. 
It is felt that the honor of the country is tarnished, in a respect in 
which we were proud of her record. Up to 1865, the chief magistrate 
of the Republic was thought to be the safest, as regards life and person, 
of all the world’s rulers. We might have used the boast of Duke 
EBERHARD, of Wiirtemberg, that he could lay his head in the bosom of 
any of his people, and go asleep there with safety. For Mr. LIncoLn’s 
murder we had the excuse of the tension of feeling which accompanied 
a great Civil War. He fell as the Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of the country, and his death—although not sought by any recognized 
representatives of the South, and justly deplored by all of them—was 

the last bloody event of a bloody struggle. 

But in Mr. GARFIELD’s case we have no such excuse to offer. This 
evil deed, with such a savor of European assassinations upon it, comes 
in a time of profound peace, with no political questions open, except 
in asingle state the election of two Senators. It isnot the work of one of 
Mr. GaRFIELD’s political opponents, but of one who may be presumed to 
have voted for him last November, and it comes not after years of his gov- 
ernment and possible dissatisfaction with his rule, but in the opening, 
the very honey-moon of his Administration. 

We all feel that the world will associate this sad event with defects 
in our political system, for whose removal we are responsible, and that 
no amount of excuse and apology will remove this broad impression. 
The opponents of free institutions in Europe will remind us that Presi- 
dents are shot as freely as autocrats, and that no form of government 
offers a guarantee against the outbreak of malevolent passion. They 
will meet our recommendation of free speech, freedom of the press 
and equal representation as the best cure for popular discontent, with 
references to the dark and horrible deeds which will be associ- 
ated forever with the names of ABRAHAM LINCOLN and JAMES Gar- 
FIELD. 

What will give the sting to these censures is the feeling that they are 
not without their truth. Our critics may not have hit the precise 
blots on our political system which best deserve their censures. But 
we all feel more or less clearly that but for mischiefs which we have 
been tolerating in our political life, this madman’s act would have been 
far less possible, if not altogether impossible. 

The first and most obvious reflection is that which connects the act 
with the evils of the spoils system. There is truth in this association of 
the two, yet we think there is a disposition to exaggerate that truth. 
Our political system, as has been shown in the series of articles we have 
been publishing on Washington Types of Character, is proving the ruin 
of hundreds and thousands of persons, and not least of those who, like 
CHARLES GUITEAU, come to the Capitol in the hope of an appointment, 
and who, when refused, are too much fascinated by its atmosphere of 
national politics to pocket their disappointment and go back to their 
ordinary work. Our system seems constructed to effect such shipwrecks 
as these,—to raise passionate hopes, which, in nine cases out of ten, 
must be disappointed ; and to tempt vague pledges, in the heat of the 





campaigns, which cannot be redeemed. In GuiTEau’s case some of the 
most obvious elements of the mischief contained in our system were 
not present. He had been promised nothing; he had given up no 
more orderly mode of life when he adopted that of the office-seeker ; 
he had not spent years, as some have, in the hope deferred which sick- 
ens both heart and brain. But it will bea merciful outcome of the 
national calamity if the conscience of the people be awakened to the 
fact that our neglect has thus set so many traps for the feet of the un- 
wary. 

More pertinent still, we think, is the reflection that such crime asso- 
ciates itself with the partisan rancor and factional bitterness which reign 
in our politics. ‘The highest moral teaching assures us that hatred and 
murder are things which cannot be dissociated,—that hate is essentially 
murder. We do not believe that any of Mr. GarriELp’s unfriends 
within his own party consciously desired such an end as this for him. 
We are sure that they join heartily in the natural sorrow felt since he 
was shot down by the madman who undertook to act for them in his 
removal. But does not his wicked deed cast a lurid light upon the 
feelings and passions which of late have too much occupicd the minds 
of both the factions into which the party is divided? Justice can not 
acquit either of an indirect responsibility in the crime, in so far as they 
have felt towards those who differ from them in a manner inconsistent 
with the social affection which should exist between fellow-citizens, not 
to say Christians. It is not a matter of one faction over against the 
other, or of one party either. It might have been Mr. CoNKLING or 
Mr. ArtrHUR, instead of Mr. GARFIELD. 

It is a shallow view of great crimes which dissociates them from the 
dominant moral tendencies of the society which educates the criminal 
for his work. Evil acts have a deeper root in social evils. The Galil- 
eans upon whom HErop swooped red-handed and slew them in the 
temple itself for their disorderliness, did but bring to the surface in this 
crime the evil tendencies which were to result in the social and political 
ruin of the whole nation some forty years afterward. ‘They were not 
sinners above all the rest of their countrymen. And the crimes which 
take place around us are but the outcroppings of tendencies which 
threaten our land with a like fate. Even the follies and the dreadful 
deeds of madmen like CHARLES GuITEAU are but the mirror in which 
we may see a real though distorted picture of ourselves. ‘The mad- 
house reflects the sins, the vices, the ambitions, the follies of the world 
outside the madhouse. This wild act of this insane man cannot be 
separated from the feelings we have all felt toward those who stood, or 
threatened to stand, in the way of our political ambitions. It was the 
blending of partisan rancor with personal disappointment, which in his 
case, as in most cases, awakened hate towards the President. For the 
man who gives himself up to partisan resentments, is after all 
only glorifying his personal resentments under pretence of public 
spirit. 

Nothing in Mr. GarFIELD’s life is more noble than his freedom from 
this un-American and un-Christian bitterness. His hushing the New 
York mob to quiet and silence, by the words of the Psalmist, on the 
morning after Mr. Lincoxn’s death, his efforts for the release of the 
conspirators of the Golden Circle after the war, his bearing towards his 
political opponents on the floor of the House during the subsequent 
years, and especially during the heated days of the Extra Session of 
1879, his efforts on behalf of the Eads Jetties for opening the Mississippi 
to commerce, his fine tribute to Senator THURMAN’S personal and pubic 
worth, his kindly and courteous bearing through all the annoyances, and 
worse, of the presidential campaign, his utter freedom from all ran- 
cor during the recent conflict of opinions between himself and Mr. 
CONKLING, are chapters ofa political history which unhappily has few 
parallels among our public men. ‘The dark and foul spirit of hatred 
knew well where to choose its mark, in one who never had yielded 
himself to its sway. 

The lesson of the hour is not a renewed bitterness againt Stalwarts, 
or against Mr. ConkKLING, or any one else. It is to put away all such 
feelings and to determine to live with each other in as much friendli- 
ness and courtesy as is consistent with honest attachment to principle. 
It is to put away from us the anger without a cause and the hatred, 
which are themselves murder, and which have the second time struck 








down a great and good President. 
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DEFENCE AND PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIES. | 


HE law of industrial protection is the precise analogue and equal | 
of the law of civil or personal protection, and both are absolutely 
essential to the distinct and permanent existence of nations. If inter- 
national communism were possible, and the same government could 
regulate and control all the inhabitants of the world, there would be 
no separate nationality to defend and no protection necessary. But the 
mere statement of the case is enough; distinct nationalties must con- 
tinue to exist, and must continue to preserve such balance of power and 
mutual security of interests as shall suffice to maintain their independ- 
ent existence. Nothing can more forcibly illustrate the present neces- 
sity to consider industrial interests as elements of international struggles 
for power, than the present efforts in England to defeat the protective 
features of the French general tariff, and to obtain an extension of so 
much as can be saved to them of the Cobden treaty. Germany was the 
first to move in the recent reaction against the policy of leaving national 
industries unprotected ; Spain followed, with still more decided restric- 
tions, and now France has gone farther than either in a course which, 
for the time, reacts most severely on England. Are all these nations 
to be prohibited from simply defending themselves from the exhaustion 
and waste to which they have found themselves subjected under free 
trade ? 

It is first the right and next the duty of every nationality to preserve 
its resources from waste. It is its right to regulate commerce with for- 
eign countries, to levy taxes and to provide for the common defence. 
And in levying taxes, if the claim of the free-trader is true: that the 
consumer of imported merchandise pays the duty levied, it is still but 
another form of levying the taxes necessary for the common defence. 
The right is clear, and the question is one of discretion only. 

All that has been done by the United States in the enactment of 
tariffs called protective, is justified on the first named ground of an 
over-ruling necessity to provide for the common defence ; but it is also 
justified on the further ground that it has saved the people from a vast 
system of wasteful purchases abroad, and has promoted the growth of 
industries that signally vindicate that policy, and constitute public bene- 
fits which are without an equal in thesocial life of Europe. We propose 
to illustrate this feature of the case by showing to what proportions 
some of these industries have grown, and what the incidents of asound 
policy may become when a liberal government does its duty, and an 
enlightened people become free to act. In Europe it is rare that, after 
all the controversies over special tariffs, the government on either side 
can enact a liberal law, and, with all the admirable skill and enterprise 
thrown into industries there, the people are still subject to risks and 
losses that need not be known here. — Let us see whether our people 
improve the opportunities opened to them. 

The most recent of the great industries to obtain a footing here 
is that in silk,—one in which it is a ready remark of those who 
disparage American skill, to assert that it is absurd to attempt to 
compete with France and Italy. In levying Tariffs for the common 
defence silk fabrics were charged with a duty which enabled skilful 
manufacturers to begin their manufacture eighteen yearsago. At first 
some of the simpler forms were attempted,—thread, twist, sewing 
silks, etc. | New processes and improvements soon brought these pro- 
ducts up to the highest standard, and now none are imported, while 
a vastly increased consumption is more cheaply supplied than could be 
possible through importation. There are now fifty-four extensive mills, 
chiefly in Connecticut and Massachusetts, engaged in this manufacture 
alone, and prices are fixed by competition, there being more imported. 
The value of this product alone, as reported by the census for the year 
ending with May, 1880, was $6,776,385. The total value of silk 
goods made in the United States in the Census year was $40,975,285, 
while for the fiscal year ending with June, 1880, the value of silk goods 
imported was $32,188,690. 

To show the extreme importance of the relief afforded by the estab- 
lishment of these manufactures, it will be seen that in the flood of 
importations following the war, and by which the country was ex- 
haustively drained of its gold, silk had a prominent place, the value of 
silks imported in 1865-66 being $27,362,904. ‘This increased rapidly, 
until in 1871-2 it was $36,448,618, and for the ten years from 1871 to 
1880, (fiscal years) the aggregate value of silk manufactures imported 
was $271,673,545—a potent influence in draining the country of its 
resources, and a great practical waste. 

The general result already is, that an industry starting in the 
germ but a few years ago is now supplying the country with 
forty millions of dollars worth of goods annually that otherwise 
would have been imported, and saving not less than three 
hundred millions in a decade, that would inevitably have been paid 
away in gold,—for we send very little of agricultural staples or of any 
other classes of exports toeastern France, Italy and Switzerland. What 
folly so great as to suggest an abandonment of the policy of defence 
—called protection—under which this relief could come—the destruc- 
tion ofthis great aggregate of domestic wealth and the restoration of the 
former dependence on the antiquated methods of French industry for all 
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In this new element of industrial independence almost all parts of 
the country share. New Jersey leads with fifteen millionsin value, 
Pennsylvania follows with seven or eight millions, and New York and 
the New England States each add as much more to make up the forty 
millions of the census. And to supply these industries with raw mater- 
ials, in place of $12,000,000 in value of raw silk each year imported 
from China and Japan, not included in silk manufactures above,—the 
entire country south and west is now moving in the business of growing 
silk. It is easy to say that itcannot be done successfully, but the saine 
skill and energy that have been applied to.the manufacture of silk by 
the use of new and superior machinery, can in like manner be economized 
in the growth of the raw silk itself. But in either case an industry is 
established which vindicates the justice and necessity of protective laws 
in amost remarkable manner. 


LITERATURE. 
HARPER'S POETICAL CYCLOPADIA. 


N many respects this handsome and substantial volume (Harper’s Cyclopedia of 

British and American Poetry. Edited by Epes Sargent), is the best book 
of its valuable and interesting kind. Its plan, of course, does not admit of 
the institution of a comparison with, let us say, the Golden Treasury on 
one hand, or the remarkable anthology recently published under the Editorship of Mr. 
Ward on the other, but in its own line we know of no book so excellent, well selected 
and comprehensive. There is certainly no international collection which can com- 
pare with it, and in the attention given to the poets of the present day—and especially 
to those of America—and the singers of single songs, it stands altogether alone. « Po- 
ets,” wrote the lamented editor in his preface, ‘have multiplied during the present 
century as at no previous period. Works in verse that would have made a reputation 
a century ago, fall now almost unnoticed from the press. It is hard for the most dili- 
gent critic to keep pace with the fertility of our poets. It cannot be overlooked, too, 
that much of the best poetry of recent times has been the product of feminine genius. 
The progress of women in enlarging the sphere of their occupations, and competing 
with the employments of the stronger sex, is represented in no department of intellec- 
tual work more signally than in verse.” ‘In poetry, as in other forms of art,” he says, 
in another passage, “tastes must differ widely, not only among different, but among 
the same persons at different periods of their lives. Then, too, it frequently happens 
that our fondness for a certain poem may lie unconsciously in some early association 
with it, or in the fact that it was admired by some one near and dear to us. All then 
that the compiler can do is, while admitting largely what he may regard as best and 
highest, to remember still that in the exercise of his individual taste he must not arbi- 
trarily rule out the representation of any legitimate style or topic.” It may be added 
that as the Cyclopeedia was designed especially for household use, many of the most 
characteristic works of our modern poets had to be omitted ; at the same time, there has 
been a praiseworthy care exercised, while giving favorable specimens of the individual 
author’s work, to select such as have not been worn threadbare by popular repetition. 

We cannot say that we should always have selected tne poems upon which the 
editor fastened, which is as much as to say that there isin this case a difference of taste. 
For instance, it may be doubted if Gerald Massey is justly represented by the solitary 
extract, “ Little Willie,” or the Earl of Lytton, (Owen Meredith,”) by “ Leoline.” 
Thomas Davis has hardly had fair play, and we should have stretched a point to let 
in more of Swinburne, even if we had to leave out some of William Winter. Scott is 
mother author, who, while he is given ample space, might be more worthily repre- 
sented. At times we might be inclined to break a lance with the editor on matters of 
fact; for instance, recent discoveries throw grave doubt on Addison’s authorship of the 
famous hymn, “ When all Thy mercies, O, my God,” and tend to establish Richmond’s 
claims ; at times on matters of opinion,—as in the case of Alfred Domett. We should 
have liked to see a few lines from Charles Mair or from Father Ryan, and Story’s 
‘Cleopatra’ might have been admitted when Lytle’s was. But it would be ungra- 
cious to insist on mere differences of individual taste in view of the great labor honestly 
bestowed upon the volume, of the fact that it presents the best, by far the best 
collection of contemporary poetry extant or that is likely to be made for a long, long 
time. There is hardly a page of the index where one does not light upon several 
names of authors hithcrto excluded from such compilations, but having well earned 
their admission, while the reader recognizes with pleasure scores of poems that have 
won favor in a fugitive and often a mutilated “form, and are now restored to their ori- 
ginal beauty and correctness and ascribed to their hitherto unknown authors. In its 
mechanical execution, too, the Cyclopeedia challenges unreserved admiration ; excel- 
lent paper, an attractive cover and a typographical execution beyond all praise, com- 
bining to make it one of the handsomest as it is one of the most useful books of the sea- 
son, and one which will occupy the field for years to come, despite the poetic fertility 
of the time and the “sacred rage” for compiling encyclopedias of every description. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1881. Pp. 957.) 


MEMORIALS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD.—In a handy and handsome volume have 
been gathered together the biographical notice of Lord Beaconsfield, which was printed 
in the London Standard on the morning after his death (by far the best of the obitu- 
aries published in the London papers), with the articles concerning his illness and 
burial, the text of his will, the speeches in both Houses of Parliament on the proposal 
of erecting a monument to his memory, and some letters and memoranda concerning 
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the much-disputed time and place of Benjamin Disraeli’s birth, an excellent portrait 
being prefixed to this endurable collection. American readers now-a-days take such 
an interest in English politics ; and the story of Lord Beaconsfield’s life and death is so 
attracttve and so well told that, though they may envisage the dead man’s career from 
an altogether different standpoint, this volume will be especially welcome. Accord- 
ing toa contributor (p. 219), it is certain that Benjamin Disraeli was born at 5 or 6 
Bloomsbury Square, London, on the 21st of December, 1804, a date attested by the 
entry in the register of the synagogue of Bevis Marks, at the time that the child was 
initiated into the covenant of Abraham, This was Lord Beaconsfield’s own assertion 
to his private secretary, Nevertheless there is said to be a policy on his life, taken out 
by himself in 1824, in which he described himself as having been born in St Mary Axe. 
According to Mr. John B, Jeafireson, the place of bitth was in Trinity-row, Islington, 
in the house now 215 Upper Street, and his testimony is confirmed by another witness. 
Young Disraeli—he wrote himself D’Israeli till 1837, was articled to Mr. William 
Stevens, solicitor, of the firm of Swain, Stevens, Maples, Pearse and Hunt, 6 Freder- 
ick’s Place, Old Jewry, November toth, 1821—was always most assiduous in his at- 
tention to business and showed great ability in its transaction. He left this office 
three years later, and, Nov. 18th, 1824, was admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he kept nine terms and performed exercises, his name being finally removed 
from the books of the Inn at his own request in 1831 on account of his ill-health. It 
is worthy of remark that Mr. Gladstone became a fellow of Lincoln’s Inn, January 
25th, 1833, and kept eleven terms, petititioning finally to have his name removed as 
he had “given up his intention of being called to the bar.” « Beaconsfield,” it may 
be added, has nothing to do with a “beacon,” but indicates a clearing in the dense 
beech wood, Bécenfeld, of the Chiltern range. It is pronounced by the natives, as it 
used to be spelled, Beckonsfield, but the Earl himself was the authority for pronounc- 
ing his title Beaconsfield,” « Bea” as “ Dea” in “dear,” and the story is that the 
Queen used that pronunciation when she first greeted him by his new title, and he was 
too good a courtier to correct her. (New York & London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 
Pp. 248). 


ST. OLar’s KirK.—The charming poem that Mr. George Houghton gave to us 
last year, under the title of “ The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk,” has very justly reached 
a second edition. The great beauty of this poem, its wealth of attractiveness, come 
again with the freshness of budding summer, a bright exception to the flood of literary 
nothings ‘as kindly as uncalled for,” that yearly almost drown out the readers’ interest. 
The familiar passages we have read again with more than the old pleasure, and cannot 
refrain from quoting the exquisite description of Valborg’s love song to Axel: 


Melodious began 

The prelude, rich with changing symphonies, 
Sending the world far spinning into space, 
And lifting the rapt listener to a realm 
Of Peace and restfulness, Then ’bove the strings 
Arose her voice, first like a far-off sigh; 
Betokening love’s beginnings, wordless still ; 
Now gaining confidence, and flushed with hope, 
Climbing to higher, ever gladdening strains ; 
‘Lill buried by the deepening chords, the voice 
Was lost and all the melody confused. 
There seemed vague wanderings without 2 goal, 

Seating of wings without the power of flight— 
A seeking for some unknown, needful thing, 
A sweeping of the strings to find one note 
That ever, as she followed it, took flight ; 
And when at last it hovered within grasp, 
And voice and heart arose in unison 
To snare the perfect ending, with a twang 

The string broke off, and with a timorous cry 
The note escaped, and the unfinished song 
Clashed into dissonance.”’ 


The binding, printing, and paper are thoroughly fit to hold this stirring, dainty 
tale. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1881. Pp. 92. 


THE SHADOWS OF SHASTA.—Mr. Joaquin Miller explains in the preface of his latest 
work, which bears this title, why he writes the book: “ Because last year, in the 
heart of the Sierras, I saw women and children chained together and marched down 
from their cool, healthy homes to degradation and death on the Reservation. At the 
side of this long chained line, urged on and kept in order by bayonets, rode a young 
officer splendid in gold and brass, and newly-burnished from that now famous charity 
school on the Hudson. These women and children were guilty ofno crime; they were 
not even accused of wrong * * * but like Israel of old were being led into cap 
tivity—but, unlike the chosen children, never to return to the beloved heart of their 
mountains.” The reader recognizes already that Mr. Miller is the latest champion of 
the Red Man and in opposition to the policy of the late Secretary of the Interior. 
“ Shadows of Shasta” is a successor to “Ploughed Under,” “A Century of Disgrace” 
and other volumes touching on the same violently disputed question. Mr. Miller’s book 
however, is made to carry its cause upon the back of an interesting romance 
of that wild growth of life which began in ’49, and is therefore more likely to have 
weight with the masses, who never take a pill unless coated well with sugar. Mr. Miller is 
very earnest ; indeed, he displays a whirlwind of indignation and scorn, a passionate 
protest on every page at the injustice he himself has witnessed. Aside from the fierce 
presentation of his cause, the book is dramatic, vivid, with many of the same charms 
of expression that are scattered so lavishly in “ Songs ofthe Sundown Seas.” Heading 
each of the chapters is a bit of verse, quite fresh and strong. The book is neatly bound. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1881. Pp. 184. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


“THE first of a series of articles on criminal questions, by Mr. Richard L, Dugdale, 
| will probably appear in the September Atlantic. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, announce the “ Rossetti Shakespeare.” 

The book on Hawthorne on which it has been announced from London that Mr. 
James Russell Lowell is engaged, is understood to be intended for Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.’s series of American Men and Women of Letters,—publication of 
which will be begun in the fall. 

A new edition of Luther’s complete works is now in corues of publication at the 
instance of the German Lutheran Synod of St, Louis, and the first volumes have 
been very favorably received. The text chosen is that of Dr. Walch, with a few 
slight alterations. 

The next “ Round Robin ” is to be “ Damen’s Ghost.” 

Dr. Mulford’s “ Republic of God,” recently noticed in these columns, has already 
gone into a second edition. 

“ Cape Cod Folks” is the title of a new novel shortly to appear, by the author of 
that pleasant story, “« The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl.” 

Professor Jowett’s new work on * Thucydides” is incomparably the best that has 
ever been submitted to the English reading public, though on minor points there will 
be some difference of opinion. It is also one of the handsomest books of the season. 

Captain Burton, the well-known traveller, has just published with Quaritch, of 
London, a new translation of Camoéns, edited by his wife. Mr. Burton has, with char- 
acteristic courage, executed his whole task in the octave stanza of the original, which 
necessarily conveys a better notion of Camoéns than the stately heroic couplets of 
Mickle ; and it is hardly necessary to say that Captain Burton does not adopt the free 
and easy notions of that unscrupulous translator, who did not hesitate to omit long 
passages, and even in one case to add about 300 lines of his own invention. 

The Academy states that Mr. Stanley Jevons is at work upon a treatise on political 
economy, to be entitled «The Principles of Economics.” The materials have long 
been under preparation, but the extent of the work is such that it cannot be ready for 
press for some time tocome. Mr. Jevons intends to supplement this treatise by a 
kind of historical introduction to the study of the science, in the form of a student’s 
edition of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are to 
be the publishers. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co., of London, announce four new books, two of which 
are by American authors—* Farm Festivals” by Will Carleton, and “ Studies of Assassi- 
nation” by Mr. Wirt Sikes. 

Remington, of London, has issued an English edition—largely expurgated, it may 
be supposed, of Prosper Mérimée’s lettersto the late Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

There is an ugly story afloat that the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle have lately 
burned their records to save the trouble of re-arranging them in a new muniment room. 

Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s “ Occult World,” recently published by Triibner, is a decidedly 
disappointing book. 

According to the London Academy, M. James Darmesteter, by his edition of “ Mac- 
beth” has placed himself in the very front rank of Shakespearian critics. 

Professor F. W. Newman has published, through Messrs. Triibner,a pamphlet en- 
titled “Christianity Without Christ,” which has a somewhat noteworthy history. It 
was written early last year, and was accepted by the editor of the Modern Review. 
After ithad been put into type and corrected for the press the publisher of the periodical 
read it, and, although there is nothing in it that would surprise those who are familiar 
with Professor Newman’s theological speculations, took alarm and declared he would 
break his connection with the Review rather than allow it to appear. Before this 
fulmination, it had been arranged that a reply tothe Professor’s article should appear 
concurrently with itinthe Revéew. This action of the publisher has excluded Professor 
Newman’s article, but it is said that the reply to it will, notwithstanding, appear in the 
next number. 

The prologue to M. Edouard Pailleron’s new volume of comedies in rhyme is a 
neat and savage attack on the “ Naturalistic” school of the present time and the ex- 
pression of longing for a return to the polite and witty forms of a century ago, which is 
sure to provoke a row. 

M. Littré left a decidedly eccentric book, «The Last Man,” a species of philosophic 
extravaganza, but it is not yet known in what condition the manuscript is—whether he 
had worked steadily and systematically upon it or was merely ripening the idea in his 
brain. 

The publication has been begun of a third series of the late A. Granier de Cassag- 
nac’s ** Souvenirs of the Second Empire.” 

A street in Rome has been named the “Strada di Mommsen,” in honor of the 
great historian. 

The English Library Association have issued a circular to bookbinders containing 
a number of questions respecting the alleged deterioration of modern leathers, injurious 
and uninjurious methods of coloring leather, new binding materials, wire sewing, and 
other points. This circular will, it may be hoped, elicit much valuable information on 
topics which at present are greatly in doubt. * 

The London Aookseller givés an extract froma pamphlet published in 1774, which 
offers some particulars as to the rate at which books were then bought by the British pub- 
lic. An edition of Addison in four volumes took thirty-three years to sell ; and Shaftes- 
bury’s “CharacteristicS” were in print for thirty years. It is gratifying to find that Bentley’s 
edition of Milton, with its wonderfully bad conjectural emendations, remained on hand 
for forty-three years. Pope’s edition of Shakespere was not exhausted in less than forty- 
eight years. Even the popular novel of the then popular novelist, the “Sir Charles 
Grandison ” of Richardson, took twenty years to sell. It would, of course, be more in- 
structive in reading such a list if it were stated of what these editions numerically con- 
sisted. 

Herr Richard Thiel publishes the first part of « Ein Lebensbild von Eva Lessing,” 
the wife of the great German, Herr Johannes Claassen announces anew life of Less- 
ing, in three volumes, in which the man and his works are to be examined in the light 
of Christianity. 

Professor Lorenz von Stein, of Vienna, the well-known author of voluminous 
works on political and social science, publishes a small work of special interest on a 
burning question of the day, in which he deals incidentally with the land question in 
Ireland. The title of his book is “ Die drei Fragen des Grundbesitzes und seiner 
Zukunft.” ‘The three “Fragen” are described as the Irish, the Continental, and the 
Trans-atlantic questions, As a chief representative of the semi-Socialistic political 
economy which prevails in the universities of Austria and Germany, Professor Stein 
proposes solutions of the three questions which are particularly interesting, but partic- 
ularly impracticable. 

A new work by Calderon has been discovered by Sefior Adolfo Castro. It cannot 
be exactly described as inedited, for it was printed in 1657, but “La Adaltera Peni- 
tente ” was published as the production of Gerénimo Cancer, Augustin Moreto, and 
Juan de Matos Fragoso, and the question of its authorship has not been previously 
raised. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos, 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


JAMES L. CLAGHORN, 
B. COMEGYS, 


THOMAS ROBINS 
BEN). 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, 


J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
RK. P. McCULLAGH, 


DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., 


DIE FORGED EYE BARS. ii PHILADELPHIA BRIDGE WORKS. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 


EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon. WM. A PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


MACHINE RIVETING. 


SHOPS AT POTTSTOWN, PA. 


Josern H. Corrope. 





COFRODE & SAYLOR. 


Francis H, Saytor. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS» BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


()FFICE, 259 SourH PourtH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Contractors for the Construction and Erection of Iron or Wooden Bridges, Viaducts, Turn- Tables, 


Roofs and Building. 
application. 
BRIDGE RODS WITH UPSET ENDS. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


Plans and Prices furnished on 
Specifications solicited. 


CASTINGS FOR WOODEN BRIDGES’ 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE ‘TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, and for White Sulphur, Va., 


‘E SULPHUR SPRINGS, ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINGS, SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS: WARM SPRINGS, 
ee HOT SPRINGS, HEALING SPRINGS, and others on the line of the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, 


CoMMENCING JUNE 15, 1881. 
Cars will leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, NEw York, PHILADELPHIA. 


For Luray, - : 


For WHITE SULPHUR, 


- 4.25 A. M. g.co A 
- 8,30 P. M. 11.55 P. M. 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 8.30 P. M. train, from New York and 11.55 P. M., train, from Philadelphia, go through to White 


Sulphur. 


Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to visitthe Caverns. No special change in attire is requsite to enter. 
‘or Tickets and Information, apply to the Ticket Uffices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. General Offices of the Company, 


a 


CHAS. P. HATCH, General Passenger Agent. 


agerstown, Md. or 37 and 39 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


JOS. H. SANDS, Superintendent 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


MANSION HOUSE. 





LOCATION UNSURPASSED, Handsomely 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTLY FIR ST- 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables: Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W. U. Telegraph and Union News 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 
on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 


e 
rangement as last season. 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BROWN & WOELPPER, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


GT. CLOUD HOTEL, 
~ Formerly “ Tammany or Cleaver’s,”’ 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
Near Atlantic Avertue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
J. B. MYERS, Proprietor, 
(Late of Ashland House.) 


CONGRESS HALL. 


NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 
Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 


Avenue. GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 





THE WENTWORTH, 


NEWCASTLE, N. H. 


This Hotel will open June 18th, It has accommodations for 450 
guests, and offers more attractions for the pleasure and comfort of 
its patrons than any other seaside resort on the Atlantic coast, Its 
high situation affords beautiful views both inland and seaward, its 
healthful atmosphere, the easy manner by which it can be reached, 
its advantages for boating, fishing and bathing, excellent drives and 
attractive walks, all combine to make it one of the most charming 
places on the New England coast. The house contains every mod- 
ern appliance, It has spacious and well ventilated rooms, furnished 
in black walnut, WITH THE BEST OF BEDS, large parlors, halls and 
rooms for social enjoyment, passenger elevator operated by steam, 
Music Hall for dancing and theatricals, 

An Orchestra of twenty members, of acknowledged professional 
ability, under the direction of Mr. John J. Braham (Musical Di- 
rector of the Boston Museum), will furnish music for the season. 

The verandah, fifteen feet in width, surrounding the house, gives 
an extended promenade of over 1000 feet in length, while the view 
is unexcelled in beauty and grandeur. Bowling Alleys, Billiard 
Room, Steaia Yacht for excursions, sail and row boats under the 
direction of trusty and experienced men. Grounds lighted by the 
electric light, Stock reports received every hour. 

The Wentworth is situated three miles from Portsmouth, and is 
reached by means of the Eastern Railway in two hours’ ride from 
Boston, and is equally distant from Portland, Maine. It is four 
hours’ ride from the Fabyan House by way of the White Mountain 
Notch and North Conway. It is also reached from the White 
Mountain range by the Boston, Concord and Montreal and the 
Concord Railways, and by the Grand Trunk by way of Portland. 

At the station in Portsmouth the coaches of the Hotel are always 


in waiting. 


Address F. W. HILTON & Co., 


Portsmouth, N, H. 


(NEW) MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 
CRESSON SPRINGS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 


On the summit of the Alleghenies, 2,200 feet above sea level, 
within seven hours’ ride of Philadelphia, 

By the erection of a new and elegant hotel the accommodations 
at this charming resort have been greatly enlarged and improved, 
The drainage and water supply are perfect assenger elevator, 
electric bells, new bath and billiard rooms and children’s dining and 
play rooms have been added to the equipment of the hotel, and it 
has been elegantly furnished throughout. Cottage residences to let. 
First-class music, etc. For circular containing analyses of water 
and full information, address W. D. TYLER, Superintendent. 
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CONWAY HOUSE, 
CONWAY, N. H. 


Pleasantly located; fine view of mountain scenery; 
half a mile from depot, and first-class in every respect. 
Good livery. ‘Terms liberal. 

L. H. EASTMAN, Proprietor. 


The State of Maine, 


| with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
| ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
| passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State and 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting aud Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer, 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year. 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line. 


PAYSON TUCKER, 


Superintendent. 





| 
| F,.E. BOOTHBY, 
| General Ticket Agent. 


PorTLAND, Me., May 1sth, 188, 


|'WASHINGTON HOTEL, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


| OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


\ Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
{ location of rooms. 





~ H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C L. COMFORT, 
° MANUFACTURER OF HIGH GRADE 
Flavoring Extracts and [ iquid Rennet, 
COOKING HERBS, 


—wWNo. 17 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET,— 
PHILADELPHIA. 





a 


Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


——— with—— 

MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 
Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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: ee sate en 
Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 
INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE Deposir CoMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 


The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for gro. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE fo LRY, REEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gillon, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 



















NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Total Assets December 31, 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent, 


$15,573,297.62 
$2 ,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





Benjamin F, Stevens, Pres. Josepu M, Gispens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


No. 133 SoutH FourtH Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


3B. K. fAMISON & CO, 
BANKERS, 


THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission, 
Securities a specialty. 


Investment 





— 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 


W. G. HUEY & CO. 
BANKERS, 


(Members of Stock ExCHANGE,) 


Nos. 50 & 52 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
STocKs AND BONDS ON COMMISSION. 





PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., 

-921 CHESTNUT STREET, | 

PHILADELPHIA. ¥ 


. $7,467.181.35 
1,069,779.7! 





ASSETS, .. “ 
SUBREPEUS.« « 6 s +s 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Dividends annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 
Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


“THEGIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Insures Lives, Grants ANNuITIES, Acts AS Executor, ApMIn- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 
Anpv Recerves Deposits ON INTEREST. 





/ncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Rrwwaway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT | 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. Actuary, WiLttaM P. Husron. 


IBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Revised New 
Testament. Millions of people are waiting for it. Do not be de- 
ceived by the Cheap John publishers of inferior editions. See that 
the copy you buy contains 150 fine engravings on steel and wood. 

gents are coining money selling this edition. Send for circulars. 

Address NATIONAL PusxisHt1nG Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
to canvass for subscribers to 
THE AMERICAN, 
Commissions liberal, Send for Samples Copies and rates. | 
THE AMERICAN, P, O. Box, 1690. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


| $3.00 per Annum. 


WILLIAM D, ROGERS, 
CARRIAGES, 


1009 & 101! CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Rogers’ Music Store, 


“223 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Large Catalogue of Sheet Music at half price. All 
the popular Music and Musical Publications at reduced 


prices. Special attention to mail orders. 


“Davis Vertical Feed Sewing Machine. 


It has no Cogs, Cams, Feed Teeth, or other annoyance. It has 
less machinery than or | other machine, does all work without 
basting. One Thousand Dollars Reward will be paid to any on: 
if they will do as great a range of work, and do it as well, on any 
other machine as can be done on the * Davis.’” Agents wanted. 

DAVIS MACHINE CO.,, 
ALVIN B. FELT, Manager, 


No, 1223 Cuest Nut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


30cts. per Number. 


—THE— 


PENN MONTHLY 
POR JOLY. 


CONTENTS. 
ohn Ludvig Runeberg. 
he Nibelungenlied, Il.,—WilHam de Beauvoir Fryer. 
The Need of a Broader Political Education—Hon. Dorman B. 
Eaton 


| ‘*Boss-ism’’ and “Civil Service Reform,’ — Yohn Andrews Harris. 
| ‘*The Thrissil and the Rois,’’—¥. G. 


R. McElroy. 
University Items. 

Brief Mention. 

New Books. 

Books Received. 


EDWARD STERN & CO., Publishers. 


PHILADELPHIA 

















Young Gentlemen. 


Time was when young men had 
little consideration in the matter of 
ready-made clothing. It seems strange 
now, but is true, that they were expec- 
ted to put up with the smaller sizes out 
of a general stock of men’s clothing. 

We were the first in this city to step 
out of the beaten track, and make, 
specially for young men, clothing of 
the shapes they require; and the most 
skilful of our cutters then prepared pat- 
terns to fit the various forms found in 
those who call themselves neither men 
nor boys. 

Making a study of young men’s 
clothing, naturally we succeed in fitting 
them. Our stock of young men’s sizes 
is kept large at all times of year, so 
that the young fellows never drop down 
on us without finding almost perfect 
outfits for college occasions, garden 
parties, or for the soberer uses of every- 
day life. 

JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


Chestnut, below Ninth, 


Adapted for the 
SWING house, lawn or pi- 

azza, and surpass- 
ing every known 
article of furnitur: 
for Solid Comfort. 


g and de- 


- POI space when ‘olded. 
HERMON W. LADD, 


927 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA; 108 FuLTON STREET, Boston; 
207 CANAL St., New York, AND 94 Market St., Cu1Caco. 





N' attonal School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Nineteen TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, ENun- 
CIATION and Action in their application to CoNvERSATION, 
READING, RecITATION and Oratory. Chartered March, 1375. 
Grants Dirptomas. SuMMER ‘TERM, Juty 5. Fatt Term, Oct 

Send for Catalogne and Prospectus to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1426 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


M. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists Tools and Supplies. 
AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 





YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 


toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 


at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 


FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and oe x Periodicals, at Club Rates. English 
W.cor, Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Books 25 cts. per shilling. 
Philadelphia. 
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| 
‘THE AMERICAN 
| 


A NATIONAL SEMI-WEEKLY F¥OURNAL OF POLITICS, | 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Wednesday and Saturday at No. 726 CHEstNuT | 
Street, Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIEK, 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMER: 


PAGE 
NorTgs, . : . . > # : . » 193 
EpiToriALs: 
The Lesson of the Hour, . . : ; ; 5 . 195 
SPECIAL ARTICLES: 
Defence and Protection of Industries, : . » i96 
LITERATURE: 
Harper’s Poetical Cyclopadia, . : : , « « 196 
Memorials of Lord Beaconsfield, ; ; . si . 196 
St. Olaf’s Kirk, . ; ; ° . : : . - 1097 
The Shadows of Shasta, : : ‘ ; ‘ ~ Soy 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS, . ‘ ° . ; ° « 2e7 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Dollars a year. 
The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 
Remitiances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American, 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 


or half pages. 
The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 





All communications or contributions should be addressed to 
W. R. Balch, Managing Editor 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dffice, 720 Chestnut Street. 





‘Che New York Office of Turk American is at 55 Broadway. 

The London Office of THe American is No, 4 Trafalgar 
syuare, Mr. B, F. Stevens. 

Ateach of these offices copies of TH AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscription; and advertisements will be received, 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 


JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PuHitapvetpuia. | 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Giesler & Cos Blue Seal, Blue Seal « Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, | 


_—— 


GUIDE BOOKS. | 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. NEW ENGLAND. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. MIDDLE STATES. 


One volume for the peaks and cascades, lakes and ravines of | 
New Hampshire. One for the grand marine scenery and quaint | 
cities of the Canadian seaboard. One forthe scenic beauties and 
romantic antiquities of New England. One for the beaches, lakes 
and mountains, and the noble cities of New York and Pennsylvania. 
These books contain scores of maps; vivid descriptions of the 
scenery, history and poetry of each Goalie: lists of hotels at each 
point, with their prices and locations ; accounts of routes of travel 
by sea and land; choice quotations from hundreds of favorite auth- 
ors, ae to special localities, and no end of other items, to | 
minister to the comfort, satisfaction and enlightenment of the travel- | 
ler. The volumes aie bound in flexible red cloth, and each | 


contains from 400 to 500 pages. Price, $1.50 each. 


JAMES R. OSGOOI & CO., Boston. | 


—INVALUABLE—— 
WoORKS- REFERENCE 
PUBLISHED BY 
F. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 
of the English Language. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. 
The Standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary published. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches of the 
Eminent persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. THomas, 
.,M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased. By S. Austin ALLIBONE, 
LL.D. 3 vols. Imperial 8vo, Extracloth. $22.50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 

A Complete Geographical Dictionary. Revised Edition of 
1880, Royal 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPADIA, 
American Revised Edition. THE BEST IN EVERY WAY, A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely Illustrated with 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 


VAUSSET’S BIBLE CYCLOPADIA, 
Critical and Expository. By Rev. A. R. Fausser, A.M. 
With 600 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. Extracloth. §5 oo. 


ENCYCLOPASDIA OF CHEMISTR Y. 
Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical. By Writers of Emi- 
nence. Richly and profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. Imperial 
8vo. Extra cloth. $24.00, 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS, 
A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities connected with the Calen- 
dar. Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Extra cloth. $8.00. 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 
A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the 
Old and New Testaments. Drs. JAm1Eson, FaussEt, and 
Brown. With 16 Maps and Dien. 6 vols. Royal 8vo, Ex- 
tra cloth, $15.00, 


FURNESS S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKES. 
PEARE’S POEMS. 


An Index to Every Word therein contained, with the Complete 
Poems of Shakespeare. 8vo. Extracloth. $4.00. 


LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONAR Y. 
Containing all the Principal Names and Terms Relating to 
Antiquity and the Ancients, with a Chronological Table. 8vo. 
Sheep, $3.25. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MRS. GEOFFRE Y. 

By the author of ‘ Phyllis,” ‘‘Molly Bawn,’’ “ Beauty’s 

Daughters,’’ Airy, Fairy Lilian,’”’ etc, r2mo. Extra Cloth, 

$t 25. Paper cover, 60 cents. 

“To say the truth about it, it is the most fascinating of the 
series. ‘The plot is cleverly woven, the descriptions are refreshingly 
original, and the narrative and dialogue sparkling.” —Badtimore 
Evening News. 

“Ttis a book you can’t help liking, and it is sure to find lots of 
readers and add to the already well established fame of its author.’’ 
—Boston Post. 


1NNALS OF BROOKDALE. 

A New EnGianp Vitiace. A Novel, r2mo. Extra cloth. 
1.25. 

A charming story of NewEngland Life. 

CORNEILLE AND RACINE. 
By Henry M. Trollope. 16mo, Fine Cloth, $1 00. Being the 
Twelfth Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers,” 
Edited by Mrs. Oliphant, 
“* He gives a connected story of the life of both of his subjects, 


interspersed with liberal extracts from their best works. His work 
is very well done.”—Philadelphia Press. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG, 
Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 
By Samuel Brandram, M.A.,Oxon. 8vo, Extra cloth. $1.75. 


ETIQUETTE OF SOCIAL LIFE IN WAS/1- 
INGTON. 
By Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. Fifth Edition. Square 
rzmo. Extracloth. 75 cents, Papercover., 50 cents. 


ALTON-THOR PE. 
A Novel. By Lucy N. Janney. 12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
Cheap edition. Paper cover. 40 cents. 
“The best constructed and best written American novel that 
has appeared this season.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


TRUTH IN RELIGION. 
Or, Honesty IN ouR FattH AND Worsuip. By Rev. J. B. 


Gross, author of ‘‘The Teachings of Providence,’’ ‘Old 
Faith and New Thoughts,” etc, 12mo. Extracloth. $1.75. 








*.*For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


¥. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


NEW PICTURES. 


We are again in receipt of Beauti- 
ful Mew Engravings, New Pho- 
tographs, Etc., of every charac- 
ter, suitable for Home Decoration 
and Bridal Gifts. Also in stock 
all the 
ROGERS GROUPS. 
SOLE AGENCY. 

Circulars on application, The 
latest ones ‘‘/s zt so Nominated in 
the Bond?” and ‘‘ The Referee,” 

SEAN ee being very popular, New Small 
Tiles, Paneis, mail Coloted Photographs, &c. 
New Stryte Mirrors. New Parntincs. Picture FRAMEs, 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CuustNutT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders by mail receive Prompt and Full Attention. Telephone. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rarttway Frocs, CRossINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Earth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OFFICE: 


—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND Ewcine BuitpineG 
ComPAny, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & CoO,, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, FA. 


Cassia U/ mbvellas 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 





None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
KAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn dvown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


LEARY’S| 
OLD BOOK STORE 
No9 SouTH NINTH STREET! 


_FIRST STORE BELOW MARKETS? 














MERICAN WATCH ep 
WA a 
RIGGS & BRO. WALNUT SI. 


Watches and Yewelry Repaired. 


ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
L ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 


 AYAMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING 


z ican Kitchener Range. 
Wood's American S°0) SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post- Office as 
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